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As Iraq was progressively occupied during the War, it came
under a military administration whose tone, set by the Indian
Army and the Government of India, was unsympathetic to the new
idea of Arab nationalism as fostered by the British Arab Bureau in
Cairo. An interim compromise plan produced by the British
government in March 1917 provided for the annexation of the
Basra vilayet, while that of Baghdad was to be administered as far as
possible by Arabs, but to be in everything but name a British pro-
tectorate having no relations with foreign Powers. A new factor
was introduced by an Anglo-French Declaration of 7 November
1918 which stated that: 'France and Britain agree to further and
assist the setting-up in Syria and Iraq of indigenous governments
and administrations, deriving their authority from the free exercise
of initiative and choice of the indigenous populations. The only
concern of France and Britain is to offer such support and efficacious
help as will ensure the smooth working of these governments and
administrations.' This Declaration caused great excitement among
the young nationalists of Baghdad, but, in the opinion of the dis-
tinguished Arabist and traveller Gertrude Bell who was serving on
the staff of the Administration, 'the prematurity of the national
movement has so clearly been manifest that it has found no support
among the stable elements of the population.'
At this stage the Chief Civil Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, a
man of great experience and personal prestige, was transferred as
British Minister to Tehran, and was succeeded by his assistant
Colonel Arnold Wilson. This thirty-four-year-old Indian Army
officer had rapidly come to the fore for his energy and vigour; but
his previous acquaintance with Arabs and his knowledge of their
character was limited to his experience in the Persian Gulf and on
the Lower Tigris. He had no experience of or sympathy with the
Ottomanized effendi of Baghdad, whose political aspirations were
those of al-'Ahd. More than this, his admirable positive qualities
were offset by a strong vein of self-righteousness and self-justifica-
tion. On taking over from Cox he advised the Foreign Office that
'There is an almost entire absence of political, racial, and other
connexion of Iraq with the rest of Arabia.. . . The average Arab,
as opposed to the handful of amateur politicians of Baghdad, sees
the future as one of fair dealing and material and moral progress
under the aegis of Britain. Iraq should not be assimilated politically
to the rest of the Arab and the Muslim world, but should remain